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FHE PREACHER, 


“Pe not deceived: evil communications 
: corrupt good manners.” 


THERE is no prospect more painful to a 
thoughtful mind, thar that of the first com-. 
mencement of vice or folly in the human 
character. ‘Tt is pleasing to us to look upon 





— 


years of infancy, to see the gradual expan- 
sion of the youthfal mind in benevolence and 
knowledge ;. and to anticipate that future 


shail be accomplished, and the character 
terminate in virtue and usefulness. How 
painful,on the contrary, is it, (even to the 
unconnected spectators, to see all these 
Aopes disappointed,—to see the spring of 
life untimely blasted by some malignant 
power which withers all the blossoms of 
virtue, and closcs all expectation we had 
formed of their opening being ! Even of the 
decblest characters we still lament to see the 
degradation. Jf we had formed no hopes of 
their fame, we at least entertained hopes of 
their goodness ;—ii they had not been dis- 
tinruished, we think, they might yet have 
been innocent. Jn the obscurity of private 
virtue, they might have “ ted the life of the 
righteous,” full of peace and hope, and 
‘their latter end” mightat last © have been 
like his.” 

In almostevery case the young begin well. 
They come out of the hand of nature pure 
and uncorrupted ; disposed to kindness, to 
generosity, ahd to gratitude ; ardent in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and anxious to 
deserve the love and the esteem of those who 
are about them. Such is the character of 
humanity in its earlier years, until the age 
of pleasure and of passion arrives. 

At that eventful age, a new set of opinions 
and emotions begin to arise in their minds ; 
—the wish for distinction expands ;—desires 
of pleasure awaken ;—temptations surround 
them on every side, while experience. has 
not yet acquired the power of resistance,— 
and thus the road opens upon them which 
leads to folly or to vice. For all this, how- 
ever, the wisdom of Him who made them 
hath bountifully prepared, by the timidity 
and modesty which he hath add<d to the 
character of youth. ‘While they are thus 
tempted to enjoyment, they are, at the same 
time, beyond any other period of life, fear- 
ful of doing wrong ; they are fearful of enter- 
ing upon scenes where their consciousness 
of ignorance tells them they are as yet unfit 
to appear ; they are fearful of losing the 
esteem and love of their carly friends; and 

till more, if they have been virtuously 
Lronght up, they are fearful of losing the 
favour of God, and his protection upon their 
future years. By these wise and simple 
means, the Almighty hath provided for the 
weakness of the young; and, cven in the 
hours of ignorance, hath given them a 
euardian in their own breasts, superiour to 
all the wisdom of man, to save them from 
the dangers of passion and inexperience. 

If, accordingly, the young were left only 
to nature and themselves, it is reasonable to 
think that they might pass this important 
period of life without danger ; and that 
whatever might be the strength of their pas- 
sions, difiidence and conscience would be 
sufficient to command them. But unhappily 
for them, and unhappily for the world, it is 
at this time, that. * evil communications” 
begin to assail them ; that they are deceived 
by the promises of vice and folly ; and that 
all the purity of carly life is sometimes 
sacrificed, even at their entry upon this im- 
portant world. 

It is not my purpose at present, to state 
the progressive steps of this melancholy 
history ;—to show how the love of pleasure 
undermines the energy and dignity of the 
human mind ;—how the society and com- 
panionship of evil gradually breaks down 
all the fine delicacy and timidity of youth ;-—— 
and how habits of evil gradually assume a 
power superiour to conscience, and wind 
around the soul those chains of guilt which 
no common incident can afterwards dissolve. 

‘A voice more powerful than that of this place, 
the voice of experience, speaks to the young 
of truths like these ;—it tells them of many 
examples of those who began life with every 
favourable prospect, and who have closed it 
in early years, under every circumstance of 
misery and disgrace ;——It tells them, that all 
this, the most isastrous spectacle upon 
which their eyes can open, has been the 


fruit of “ evil communication 5” and it warns 


 If'such instances 


time, to cherish. 
fits place, to remember 


ridicule or rudeness of 


simple standard by which 


of virtue and honour. 


and in what consists the 
mortal life. 


are about to enter. 
to ruin and disgrace ; 


to honour, to distinetion, 
In viewing this scene, let 


upon the wise part which 


hopes and expectations 
called. Do they dread, 


in the awful hour of final 


business to prepare ; 


diligence, for owt’ of them C 7] 
< ' must also 

issucs of their future lives,’ pe St 

can awaken ‘them to 
thought and meditation, there’ are-some re- 
fiections which it is wise in them, at‘ this 
It is wise in them, in’ the 


the importance of 


that: feeling of delicacy and fearfulness of 
doing. wrong, which is the most amiable. 
charactepistick of their age. 


Let not the 
the world prevail 


Upon them to abandon sghis first friend of 
their youth. It is not the language of men; 
—!t is none other than the voice of God,— 
the voice of Him who made them for hafpi- 
ness and immortality ; and who, in these 
early hours, speaks to them by a secret in- 
stinct, to warn them of all that is fatal’ or 
disgraceful to their nature ; and, would 
they attend to it, would they make it the 
to determine their 

conduct, the most eventful years of life | 
would pass in security and innocence, and 
maturity open upon them with every promise 


It is wise in them, in the second place, to 
reflect for what it is that they . were born, 


real happiness of 


Youth, as well as pre, has its 
seasons of meditation, and it is ever with a 
thoughtful and anxious eye that they look 
down upon the great scene vpon which they 
about | That scene has two 
principal Incidents to shew them,—that of 
those whom evil communication has seduced 


and that of those 


whom perseverance in good manners has led 


and to happiness. 
them never forget, 


that to one or other of these characters they 
must belong ;—that time and nature are 
pressing them on to act upon that stage 
which they now only behold ;—and that 
every thing that is dear to them, every thing 
for which they would wish to live, depends 


they now take, and 


which, if firmly taken, by the grace of God, 
will never be taken from them. 

It is wise in them, in the last place, to 
look beyond the world, and to consider the 
final destiny of their being. 
tells them, that they were not born for a 
transitory nature, and that gospel in which 
they were baptized, has assured them, that 
“jife and immortality are brought to li¢ht,”’ 
by Him who died for them. 
then, the importance of that existence which 
is given them, and the magnitude of those 


Every thing 


Let them learn, 


to which they are 
(with the natural 


gencrosity of youth,) to come short of these 
expectations, to forfeit all these hopes, and 


judgment to be cx- 


cluded from the kingdom of God? Let them 
then remember, that it is evil conversation 
which is the deadliest enemy of their. peace, 
the enemy against whom it is most their 
that it is this which 
has so often withered all the promises of 
youth, which opened as fair as their own ; 
and which has covered the remainder of lifc 
und eternity in gloom and wo. 
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It was published in the second 
‘© Memoirs; and afterwards 


ca” also thought it worthy of 
proved edition of their work. 


in a small work published by 


have all the charm of novelty. 


readier acquiescence. 


tem, to adjust the tides, 
rays of light, to detect 


discoveries whatsoever. 





them “tokeep their own hearts with all 





MISCELLAN LI. 


on THE ORIGIN OF 
ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. 


BY THE REV. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 

The following Essay was written about the year 
1784, and received such favour as to be read to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester 
(England) at two successive meetings, and procured 
for its author a testimony of respect, by his being im- 
mediately elected an honorary member of that society. 





volume of the Society’s 
received the more dis- 


tinguished commendation of other judges of literary 
- merit, by being inserted in the ‘ New Annual Register,’ 
for 1785. The editors of the ‘* Encyclopedia Brittani- 


a place in the late im- 
It received many addi- 


tions and corrections by the author, and is published 
at the end of his own “* Memoirs,” by the editors. It 
is a subject of sufficient ‘interest and dignity to en- 
gage the disquisition of learning and the contemplation 
of philosophy.” This essay appeared some years since 


the editor of this paper. 


As that work was not very extensive in its circulation 
it is probable that to most of our present readers it will 


Art this period of time, when the human 
mind has acquired so much honour by the 
introduction of such astonishing tmprove- 
ments into the various departments of phi 
losophy and science, beyond the example of 
former ages ; those speculations, which tend 
to aggrandize the dignity of reason, are re- 
ceived with avidity, and admitted with a 


We are apt to con- 


clude, that the same ingenuity snd strength 
of faculties, which have been able to investi- 
gate the sublime laws of the planetary sys- 


to disentangle the 
the electrick fluid, 


and to extend their researches into the re- 
motest regions of mathematick scicnce ; 
must be adequate to any attainments and 


Nor has apy dis- 





| pot tate, even'hy ‘died whee accustomed 
to examine, than the gradual. 
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to hesitate am | 


L successive exerti s and accumula 

perience of mankind. To call in question a 

maxim ‘so generally believed, may ‘appear, | 
ie nt hil ‘se a 


in the fir rement of philosophers, to savour 
of superstition and trédulity: but, perhaps; | 
it will be found, thatethe evidence in favour } 


of this maxim, bears no “proportion to. the 
confidence, with which it-is embraced. As 
a man, I rejoice in whatever is honourable 
to our nature: but varicus scruples have 
ever forbidden my ass@&t to this popular 
article of belief. I will state my objections 
to it with all possible perspicuity and con- 
ciseness; and then submit the determination 
of this question to the judgement and can- 
dour of the reader. 

}. The five first books of the Old Testa- 
ment are, I believe, acknowledged by all to 
be, not only the most ancient compositior 3, 
but also the most early specimens of Aipha- 
betical Writing, at present existing in the 
world. Now, taking for'¢ranted the authen- 
ticity of the Mosaick records, if alphabetical 
writing be indeed the ‘result ‘of human 
ingenuity, one great peculiarity distinguish- 
es it from all other Auman inventions what- 
soever: the very first effort brought it to 
perfection. “All the sagacity and experience 
of succeeding generations, illustrated by a 
vast influx of additional knowledge, beyond 
the most accomplished of their predecessors, 
have been unable to superinduce any real 
improvement tipcn the Hebrew alphabet. 
This seems to me a singularity utterly ir- 
reconcilable to the common hypothesis: at 
least I am acquainted with no’ plausible 
answer to this objection. 


Should any one reply, “ that alphabetical 
characters may have been in existence many 
ages prior to the date of these specimens in 
the scriptures, but that the more ancient 
memorials, in which they were exhibited, 
have perished by the desolations of ignorance 
and the vicissitudes of time :” I must demur 
at an argument that advances no premises of 
sufficient validity to authenticate this con- 
clusion. For, 1. -It.is mere affirmation, 
without the least shadow of historical testi- 
mony to give it counténance. 2. To wave’ 
the authority of the Jewish scriptures upon | 
this point: (which, however, I must beg 
leave to observe, is corroborated by abundant 
evidence from philosophy and experience, 
as well as history) that simplicity of manners, 
predominant in the early ages, so observable 
in the accounts delivered down by every 
profane historian ; the confessed mediocrity 
of their intellectual acquirements, and the 
confined intercourse of nations with cach 
other, which would render such an expedient 
less necessary, and therefore less likely to 
be discovered: allthese considerations seem 
to argue with no little cogency, that so com- 
plex, so curious, so wonderful, so consum- 
mate a device, as that of a/phabctical writing, 
could hardly be first detected by a race of 
men, whose wants were few, whose advan- 
tages were circumscribed, and whose ideas 
were commensurate to their situation. This 
position, therefore, conjectural as it 1s, and 
unsubstantial, seems unworthy of further 
animadversion. 


Il. Welphabetical writing were a human 
invention, the natural result of ingenuity and 
experience ; might we, not expect, that dif- 
ferent nations would have fallen upon the 
same expedient, independent of each other, 
during the compass of so many ages: when 
the faculties of the mind are equally capable 
at all times, and in every corner of the 
universe ; and when the. habits of life and 
modes of thought inevitably bear so great a 
resembiance to exch other in similar stages 
of society ? This, I say, were but a reason- 
able expectation : which, however, corres- 
ponds not to the event. For alphabetical 
writing, as now practised vy. every people 
in the universe, may be referred to one com- 
mon original.* Now, if this proposition can 
be proved, the argument from” successive 
derivation, without a single instance of in- 
dependent discovery, must be allowed to 
amount to the very highest degree of proba- 
bility in my favour, and the common sup- 
position will appear perfectly gratuitous, 
with the incumbrance also of this great para- 
dox : * You tell us, I might say, of an in- 
vention, which is the regular consequence 
of refinement in society ; nothing more than 
a gradual advancement from what is piain to 
what is compiex, through a similar process, 
pursued by the mind in all its exertions for 
improvement: and yet, we can perceive no 
reason to conclude, that any community but 
one, and that in no wise distinguished by any 
vast superiority of inventive genius, or the 
improvements introduced by them Into com- 
mon life, ever compassed this discovery ; 
though the human powers have been uniform- 
ly the same, and the conduct of socicty has 


* Suen psy bugerse row yermparan Hel, 7292 Je reray 
Orevmess wexhovtes cos “Exanoe ragaddenacs- Diod. Sic. v. 
74. 

The Syrians are the inventors of letters, and the 
Phecnicians, having learnt the art from them, transmit- 
ted it to the Greeks. . 
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to have taken place, arising from the inc 
tercourse of nattoris with “endl . hah 
where the words ‘are the same, the gram- . 





thatical construction, and other minute pe 
culiarities of composition‘mach alike, in two 
languages ; these languages are of the same 
texture: and that alphabetical composition, 
attended by these circumstances of resem- 
hlatce, must flow from one source : especial- 
lv, if the difference in the elphabetical marks 
of these two languages should ‘be no objec- 
tion, but may be accounted for on reasonable’ 
principles. © 6% eG ee tae 
It will be readily allowed then, I presame, 
that no modern European nation ‘separately 
invented alphabetical writing : exclusive of 
the Z'urkish empire, indebted ‘to the Greaké 
and 4rabians, we all derived, without. any 
doubt,’ this art from the Romans. ' The 
Romans never laid claim to the discovery : 
they ascribed all their literary advantages to . 
the Greeks.* © This accomplished’ people 
acknowledge, with one voice, to have ree 
ceived the art from the Fheniciane ;+ who, 
as_well as their colonists the Carthaginiane, 
are known by the learned to have spoken 


‘the Hebrew language, ora dialect scarcely 


varying from the original. » ‘The Greek chars . 
acters very nearly resemble the Samaritan 
or old Phenician. The Coptick, or Egyptian, 
wears. the exactest. resemblance in the 
majority of its characters to the Greek : 
which, however, were not introduced, it is 
probable,before the foundation of Alexandria: - 
many words are common to it with the 
other Eastern languages ; and the imprac- 
ticability of tracing more to this source 
partly arises from the paucity of the remains: 
of their literature, and partly from their une 
connected situation, and partly from altera- 
tions in a length of time: and‘these reinarks | 
are applicable to similar difficulties in the 
other tongues. This, therefore, must be te- 
ferred in all reason to the same origin. The 
Chaldee, Syriack, and later Samaritan, are 
dialects of the Hebrew, without any con- 
siderable deviation, or many additional 
}words.. The £thiofick differs move from 
the Hebrew, but still less than the rabick. 
These languages, however, notwithstanding 
such deviations, have issued from'the same 
stock ; as the similarity of their formation, 
and the numberless words, common to them | 
all, demonstrably evince: and the Persaick 
has a close uffinity to the’ Arabick. Alterae 
tions wouid naturally be introduced, propor- 
tionate to the civilization of the several pos=. 
sessors, and the time and distance of their 
separation from the other nations : and this 
will account for the superior copiousness of 
some above the rest. So. then, not to de- 
termine which was the more ancient lan- 
guage, the Hebrew, Syriack, or Arabick,a 
question of no importance on this occasion ; 
ithe languages in use amongst men, that 
aave been conveyed in e@edphaéetical charac- 
‘ers, were the languages of people, connect- 
ed ultimately, or immediately, with those, 
who have handed down the earliest specimens 
of writing to posterity. And, when the 
languages of the eastern nations are so 
similar—-when so curious an art could be, 
in all probability, the first improvement com- 
municated by one people to another—is it 
not morally certain, that alphabetical writing 
originally centred in one people ? For length, 
of time has deprived us of express historical 
testimony in this case. : 

Indeed, this proposition seems to be suf- 
ficiently ascertained by another argument ; 
that is, from the sameness of the artificial 
denominations of the letters in the Oriental 
Greek, and Latin languages ; accompanied 
too by a similar arrangement: Alpha, Beta, 
and so on, together with the similarity be- 
tween the Greek and Samaritan characters, 
which has been before observed. 

But, in opposition to this evidence, some 
will argue against all possible admission of 
our conclusion, by alleging the entire dis- 
similarity of characters employed by tne 
ancients to discriminate theirletters. “ Why 
should not one nation, it will be urged, adopt 
from the other the mode of expressing the 
art, as well as the art itself? To what pur- 
pose the trouble of inventing another system 
of characters 2”" 

Various answers may be returned to this 
objection. 
| . *See Aurelius Victor p. 12. In'Italia Etrusci ab 
Corinthio Damarato, Aborigines Arcade ab Evandro 
didicerunt. Tac. Aon. xi, 14, 

+So Suidas often; Plutarch, Herodotus, Justin 
Martyr, Clemens Alerandrinus, several authors in the 
Anthologia, Josephus. Criteas and Sopater in Aihena- 
us, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Lucan iit. 220. 
U'bis is an important passage. The Phenicians were 
better known than the Hebrews, whose language they 
spoke, and so had the credit of the discovery: see 


Diod. Sic. iv. 74. It is easy to improve on the inveu- 
tion of another, as Cicero observes. is 


possit videre: meque tanta tamen in rebus obscuritas, 


See also Q. Curtius, iv. 


aspexerit. De On. iii. 31. 
Eusebius, 


4. 19. and the note in Pitiscu’s e:iition. 








Man, vol. i. prop. 83. 


Nam neque tam est acris acies in naturis hominum. 
_et ingeniis, ut res tantas quisquam, NISI MONSTRATAS, 


ut eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo “S 


prep. Ev. ix. 26. x. 5. and particularily Hartley on 













































































sitter “ establish an uniformity 
of character. For, when every work was 


| il 
transcribed ‘by the band, we may castly 
magine, how many variations would : arise 
com the fancy of the scribe, and .the a 
of writing s0 constantly different in indi-| 
viduals. What wo persons write “eee 
the plainest symptoms of peculiarity > 

2 Vanity might sometinies give sees 
to this diversity. When an individual . 
another community had become acquainte 
with this wonderful artifice, he might en- 
deavour to recommend himself to his own 

»as the deviser of it; and, 2 wean 
tection, tight have recourse to - 
stitetion of wal symbols. But let no more 
credit be given to this conjecture than it 
deserves, a conjecture not improbable in 
the characters of the alphabet might, 
sometimes; be accommodated, as much as 
, to the symbolical marks alres ly in 
use amongst a particular people. These, 
having acquiréd a high degree of sanctity 
by the use of many generations, - would not 
be easily superseded, without the aid of 
some such contrivance, by an adventitious 
practice. : 
- 4, But I have more than conjecture to of- 
fer in support of this argument; cven the 
testimony of an ancient historian ; whose ac- 
count will serve as a general evidence in this 
case, and may lead us to conclude, that 
similar deviations may have takcn place, 
amongst other classes of men, as well as in 
that instance, which he pariicularly specifies 
from his own knewledge. Rg 

Herodotue,* in one part of his history, has 
the following relation : 

“ Those Phenicians, that came with Cad- 
mus, introduced many imprt vements among 
the Greeks, and alphabetical writing too, not 
known in my opinion, to the Greeks before 
that period. At first they used the Pheni- 
cian character; but in process of time,as the 
pronunciation altered, the standard of the 
Jetters was alsochanged. The Jonian Greeks 
inhabited at that time the parts ad,acent to 
the Phenicians : who, having received the 
art of alphabetical writing from these Pheni- 
ciena, used it, with an alteration of some few 
characters : and confest ingenuously, that it 
was Called Phenician, from the introducers 
of it. And I have seen myself the characters 
of Cadmus in the temple of Ismenian Apollo 
at Zecbes in Beotia, engraven upon tripods, 
and very much resem 
acters ¢ 

5. The old Sameritan is precisely the same 
as the Hebrew language : and the Samaritan 
Pentateuck scarcely varies by a singie let- 
ter in twenty words from the Hebrew. But 
the characters are widely different : for the 
Jews adopted the Chaldaick or Assyrian let- 
ters, during their captivity at Bady/on, in- 
steadof the characters of their foreiathers. 
This dificulhy then seems to have been suf- 
ficiently covsidcered. 





* Herodot. Terpsich. 

7 See further on this part of the subject Chishul on 
the Sigean Inscription, sect. xv. Suidas Sapuov t dnu@, 
the Scholiast on the Orestes of Euripides, vers. 452. 


BLOGRAPHN. 


ABSYRACY OF YHE LIFE OF 
POPE PIvwusS V1. 


[PROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. | 


AxGioLto Brascut, born about 1720, was 
the last male representative ofa noble family 
in Cesena, the ruin of whose fortunes druve 
him in early youth from the place of his 
nativity,—which he never revisited till after 
his elevation to the Popedom. He followed 
the profession of the law for some years in 
Rome, with no very brilliant success, but 
with more reputation for subtlety than elo- 
quence. He was at last created a prelate by 
the Cardinal Rezzonico, nephew of the reign- 
ing Pope Clement XIII.,—<a barren and nom- 
inal dignity, and chiefly of value as designat- 
ing those who are intended for some sub- 
stantial preferment. The Pope had a taste 
for magnificence, and his nephews a strong 
desire to make their fortunes. Braschi was 
first employed as an architect—and after- 
wards made Grand Treasurer to the Church. 
He had some skill in architeccure, but none 
in finance ; and put himself into the hands of 
certain great bankers—a class of persons 
who never fail whcy a state is in want of 
money. Onthe accession of Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelli),the treasurer was suddenly 
called to an account ; and though be con- 
trivec, by tic help of Giovannetti, to dis- 
guise his management under a formidable 
array of ciphers and calculations, he was im- 
mediately dismissed with more than usual 
harshness. The new Pope, however, could 
not help making him a Cardinal ; this being 
a reward, it seems, to which all who have 
served in the office of Treasurer are legally 
entitled. Fortunately for corruption and 
incapacity, it isa settied maxim at Rome, 
that to impeach any of the high functiona- 
ties of that government, would be to im- 
peach the infallibility which is known to be- 
long to its great head, and would conse- 
quently throw discredit on the inspired wis- 
dum of all the successors of St. Peter. Gan- 
ganeli showed bis displeasure, however, by 
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-treasurer was ca 
son of the. ne of Gnudi, had. acquired 
| great wealth under his patronage, and now | was 
ministered to his necessitics, a libe 


ring the long pontificate of his necessito us | use 
master. 


the affectation of imbecility is’ often the | was 


lute incapacity, he held out the appearance | by t 
of the most contented and unpretending me-f thc 


GEE LETT IEF 


| shared ‘in the ee ent a 
tion of the priesth were anxious abev 
all things. br the restoration of this domi- 
nant order. Jt was by availing himself of the 
greatness. | eagerness of these two parties, 
le of gratitude, and] false to them both, that Braschi became Pi- 
h to inspire it. A per-| us VI. 
The Cardinal Rezzonico, his first patron, 


es, and being 


the great advocate of the Jesuits ;—and 


ty, of | knowing the serret ambition and boldness 
which be never ceased to reapthe fruits du- | of Braschi’s character, privately proposed to 


hie great influence in_raising him to the 


eid Pontificate, provided he would rescind — the 
In modern as. well as in ancient Rome, | act of their suppression. 


The. proposition 
accepted ; and their manwuvres were 


mask of the most determined ambition ; | begun with all those refinements of duplici- 
and Braschi, in that mother-land of intrigue, | ty which have so long distinguished the 
appears to have actedon the model'of the] policy of Italian intriguers. ; 
elder Brutus. Without counterfeiting absos | fore the Conclave was assembied, Braschi, | 


The night be- 


he advice of his,patron, went secretly to 
ambassadors of all the Catholic sove- 


diocrity. He passed his time with persons | reigns then in Rome ; and after frightening 
of irreproachable morals and inferior talents ; them with stories of Rézzonico’s zeal for the 
and, without affecting any austerity or zeal Jesuits, which was sufficiently well known, 

for religion, displayed in:all his conduct a and of the efforts he would make to get him- 
quiet submission to its authority. He neis | self elected, assured them, that if they would 


ther sought to distinguish himself by a pas- 
sion for literature, like Lambertini, nor for 
the arts, like Reazonico, nor forthe liberali- 
ty of his philosophical opinions, like Gan- 


his life, disarmed all suspicions of his am- 
bitious designs ; and while his friends. pre- 
dicted nothing for him but a life of quiet in- 
significance, his more aspiring brethren ei- 
ther overlooked him in sHent contempt, or 


ganelli. His poverty, and the simplicity of 


give their aid and influence to himself, he 
would undertake for ever to defeat the 
schemes of Rezzonico andall his adherents. 
Their Excellencies knew too little of the 
real character of their visiter, to think this 
the most feasible way to effect the object 
in view ; but had no hesitation in promis- 
ing, that their vefo and their influence should 
be employed in support of that party which 
was most able and wiliing to keep down the 


the Jonien char- | 


iliary in their own struggles for distinction. 
The death of Ganganelli_ iv 1775, and the | ™ 


reckoned upon him as a safe and pliant aux- obaoxions order. 


To be contiuned. 








proceedings of that Conclave which raised 
him to the Popecom, contrary to the wishes 
and intentions of most of its members, at 
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once disclosed the objects and the fruits of 
this long dissimulation. P 
We do not presume to explain the 


mysterious process by which Cardinals hatch : 
anew Popc,—as the hive, upon the demise 
of their sovereign, hatch ahew queen bee. 
But some particulars, not altogether unin- 
teresting, may be mentioned. The number 
of Cardinals is generally about seventy— 
seldom more than two or three under or o- | the 
ver. Of these the greater part are altogeth- 
er insignificant and passive, and mere tools | took 
in the hands of a few active leaders. These 


factions or parties ; the one consisting of } tion, 
those who had held office in thetime of the 
last Pope,—the other of those who had been 
raised Into consequence by his immediate 
ssor; for as Popes.are genetally ¢- | led 
lected in advanced life, their partisans sur- 
vive them for a long time, and acquire by 
experience and management, an influence 








cent possessors of authority. A third inter- 
est in conclaves, and often the most consid- 


erable of any, is that of the Foreign Car- with 


the Catholic States to which they respec- we 


tively belong. Since the middle of the 16th 
century, when the overbearing supremacy 
of the Holy Sce first began to be question- 
ed, the Catholic powers have commonly in- 
sisted on the papal election being made on 
the principle of the balance of power,—and 
France, Spain, and Portugal have always 


and 
and 
| skin 


posing with an absolute vefo against anv in- 
dividual nomination. It is enough to exclude 


ny of these powers shall announce, Jt mio 
Re non lo vuole. Austria substantially en- 
joys the same right, though it is not formal. 
ly recognised. Since the time of Adrian 
VI., who was obtruded by Charles V., all 
the Popes have been Italians.. The Cardin. 
als, who are all settled in that country, are 
resolute not to give themselves a foreign 
master ;—and the States that must other- 


ally content with the compromise. The on-| time 
ly other genera! principle seems to be, that | such 


nough to savethe office from degradation 


SE ae 


the choice shall fall on one with talent e-| img of the original. 





SQUANTUM FEAST. 


The following account of the celebration of one of 


our grand anniversaries was received through the post 
whole mechanism of that eompliceted and | office. 


In these ** cucumbemtimes,” when there iva 


dearth of amusement, as well asiof business and money, 
it may serve for a moment's diversion to a portion of 
our readers, 


Epitor. 
POW-WOW OF THE WHITE INDIANS. 


On Monday the 9th inst. the annual celebration of 


Feast at. Squantum, by the While Indians. of 


Shawmut and the vicinity, of every tribe and colour, 


place ; and the usual ceremonies were performed, 


to the great edification and ainusement of all who had 
efficient persons again are generally divided, | the happiness to be present. Canoes and steam-bouts, 
when a Conclave is held, into two regular | coaches and carts,—vehicles of every form and descrip- 


were put in requisition for the occasion ; and 


early in the day, a motley concourse of people in car- 
riages, on foot, and on horseback, formed a caravan, 
which might have compared with any that ever travel- 


across the deserts of Africa. 





On arriving at 


Squantum Rocks, the white Sachems arranged the peo- 
ple of their respective tribes in come little order, and 


: 7 h prepared to receive, with due solemuity, the Oxp 
qu:te equal to that which belongs to the re-} coo aw of Squantem. 


An awfnl pause prevailed ; and listening S1LENcR, 


fixed eye, and unbreathing bosom, lifted her fin- 


dinals, who represent the political views of ger to her lips. —At length, soft and distant music was 
9 ’ 








*¢ to breathe 
Above, around, and underneath,” 


slowly and solemnly arose from the sea, a sublime 
majestic form, habited in the royal drapery of 
s and blankets, and splendidly adorned with all 


| the regal ornaments of beads, shells, scalps, aud wam- 
pum.——lIt was no less than Savan rum herself: She 
. 4 ascended with a firm and diznitied step the contiguous 
claimed, and exercised, the power of inter- bank, and took her stand upon the summit of the great 
rock, Thrice she waved her hand, and thrice essayed 


: . to speak. to adapt t is Occasi i H 
any candidate, that the representative of a-| ' ‘Peak. Or, to adapt to this occasion the foreible 
langnage of Gray, 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old ocean’s foaming flood, 

Rob’d in the garb, of old she wore, 

With haggard eve the vision stood ; 

(Loose her robes, aud flowing hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air,) 
And with a master’s hand aud prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep chords of her resounding lyre. 


We shall present our readers, below, with the talk 
wise Contend for the preference, are gener- of the old lady. 


It was taken ia short hand at the 
, and has been since translated into English, in 
a manner as to preserve the full spirit and = mean- 
It was delivered in the tune 


genius that would defy control, or disdain 
assistance.—Cc-nstitutionally, the Pope is a 
very absolute sovereign ; but, in practice, 
‘1 is generally but the head of an Oligar- 
chy. 


and abuse,—but not of that commanding 


of *‘Great way off at sea,” or **Pickaxe, shovel, spade;”” 
and by several amateurs who were present, is said to 
have surpassed any of Philipps*s happiest efforts.--F- 
ven the silver voice of Mrs. French was pronounced 
vastly inferior; and her heretofore-unsurpassed songs 
of ** Echo” and * Roy’s wife” were most posifively 
pronounced by the best judges to be mere trash, in 


' In 1775, the great question in the Catho- 
lic Church was the restoration or continued 
suppression of the Jesuits. That extraor- 
ordinary body had no doubt become formida- 
ble to the Holy Sce itself ; but, on the whole, 
it was the decided wish, as well as the mani- 
fest intcrest of the Church, to restore them. 
They had been by far the most powerful 
champions of the Catholic faith, and had 
done the most to restore it to its ancient 
influence and splendour ;—while no snaall 
part of the great wealth which they collect- 
ed in the citics of Europe, and their great 
establishments in Asia and America. found 
its way to Rome, and helped to maintain 
the pemp of the Vatican, as well as to grati- 
fy the cupidity ofthe more powerful Car- 
dinals. On the other hand, all the temperal 
prinoes of Europe insisted on their suppres- 
ston 5 and Ganganelli, probably recollecting 
the examplc of our Henry VIII., had thought 
it prudent to comply.—He was now no 
more ; and it was the great object of the 
Catholic sovereigns to prevent him from 
being succeeded by one of greater enter- 





prise and resolution ;—=while all those who 








comparison with the Song of the Squantum Squaw. 


SQUAW’S SONG. 
Tune, * Great way off at sea.” 


Children * welcome all! 
Countrymen and townsmen, 
Yellow, black and white, 
Jacket-men and gownsmen * 
Make yourselves at home ; 
Each one fill his tin-cup : 
Here’s the stuff, my lads, 
More than ye can drink up. 
CHORUS. 
Cider, brandy, rum ; 
Lobsters, sheli and fin fish 
Chowder’d, boiled, and fried ; 
Clam-shell, stick, and tin-dish. 
2. 
Children ! how ye come, 
In asteady stream-o ! 
Horsecart, coach, and chaise, 
Federalist and Deno. 
Glad to see you all, 
Farmers, merchants, tailors. 
Lawyers, doctors, quacks, 
Fiddlers, gamblers, sailors. 
Chorus :—Cider, &c. 
3. 
Children ! sit ye down ; 





Have no bows nor cringings ; 


7 


mee ncaa tom 





Children ! this youl) find 
Is the feast of reasou; 
Whatsoe’er you like, 
rt Lo: may wager ig on, . 
oney, power, an ce 
if for these your wok ist 
Set your hearts at ease.— 
Here are foares and fishcs. 
- Chorus ;—Cider, &c. 
; 5° 


Children ! now farewe}! ;— 
Fill your cups aod dishes ; 

Fat, and dance, and sing ; 

_ Drink away like fishes. 

Hope you'll all get home, : 
Free from wounds and bruises ; 7 

Loving find your wives, ” 


Safe their young pa 8. | 
Chorus :—Cider, Cray, rum ; 
Lobeters, she!l and fn fish, 
Chowder’d, boiled, aud fried > 
Clam-shell, stick, and tin-dish. 
She ceased—-when the Grand. Sachems Bige 
Traveller and. Silucr-Paddle. advanced in front of th = 


rock, and delivered each, in reply, a talk, in behalf of 
all the white Indians present. ‘That of the latter was . 
in vesse, but that of the former was neither verse nor | 
prose, but something between both. It is to be res 
gretted, that these were not taken down also in short — 
band, that they might be now given to the public ine 
their proper connexion, But as these Chiefs are supe 
posed to possess copies of their speeches, and are wel? 
known to be particularly communicative and obliging 
in such cases, there cat be no doubt that the world 
will be favoured with their publication by the. authors 
themselves. : : 
As soon as the Chiefs had ceased speakins, Old 
Squantum again thrice waved her haud, in token of 
friendship and approbation, and with slow, majestic 
step, re-descended into the-sea, while the tritons, from- 
their ‘enchanting shells,” filled. the still air with strange 
and awful music ;— 

Terrific sownds, that oer the bloated: pride 

Of either Sachem scatter’d wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Squanitum’s shage side, 

She wound with solemn march her wik array. 

Big-Traveller «ood aghast in speechiess trance, 
While Siiver-Paddle quak’d, and: wish’d: himself in 

France ! 

The Chicfs, however, .thoagh ** melted to jelly with 
their fears,” were, with the assistance of a few draughts 
of punch, soon restored to their usual good humour and 
self-complacenzy. Arrangements were immediately 
made by all for eating and drinking. Chowder, and 
fried fish, piping hot, were dietributed,. eaten with 
clam-shells placed in the cleft end of a stick, instead 
of spoons and knives, Cider, punch, and all kinds of 
spirits, were swallowed from Jarger shells, in immense 
quantity, and every thing was now noise and enjoy- 
ment, confusion and pleasure. It would be utterly 
impossible for any pen, guided by human intellect, to 
describe the remainder of the scence. It was inde- 
scribable. No mental conception could form a distinct 
image of the picture. All was flitting and transitory, 
like the dancing forms of a magic lantern. 

After much labour and inquiry, a few of the toasts 
drank by the principal Sachems during the @ay have 
been rescued from oblivion, with which this narration 
wiil now necessarily be closed. No other authentic 


records of the day could be obtained. Every thing 
else is lost to posterity. 
Toasts. 

By Silver-Padd'e. The Grand Sachem of the na- 
lien ; of whose august person, power and authority, f 
am ihe representative. Let all persons take notice of 
the same, and govern themselves accordingly. Dated 
at Squantum, this 9th day of August, Anno Domini, 
1219. 13 laughs. 

Tune— Little Jack Horner.” 

Ry Big Trareller. Brothers, with your permission, F 
will give you, Those shining and splendid minds, who 
perambalate, not merely for diversion, but to collect 
knowledge and information, in order to illuminate and 
enlighten their fellow-citizeus of this terrene earth. 

Tune,—-When I was a little bry, &e. 

By Triangle-Tomahawk. The cursed ingratitude 
of Republics and Republicans. If the talents of some 
folks were duly estimated, and theirservices and suf- 
ferings properly rewarded, I know who, in that case, 
would be president of the United States. 

3 Cheers. Exit on the heel. 
2y Big-Joker. The tru full bludded ingins, which 
luncht at funnel hall, last forth July (which cum this 
year on the fift)}—of which I was wun. 
9 rolls of the drum. Tune, Red Coat Fifer. 

By Soft-Speaking-Warrior. Shawmut,—the most 
learned and refined city in the most enlightened nation 
on the globe. 

39. Cheers. Haiti Columbia. 

By Smooth Tongue. Permit me, gentlemen, for one 
moment, to attract your notice to the most izuportant. 
invention of the present age, and to the most weizhty 
act of the present administration. By the former, { 
mean the Vestimen‘al Essence, which will infallibly e- 
radicate all kinds of spots from ladies’ gowns ; by the: 
latter, the signing, by the grand dignitaries of the em- 
pire, of the diploma given to its illustrious inventor.— 
** Be particular.” Unbounded applause. 

By Big-Traveller. Our brethren and fellow citizens. 
of the African tribe. In this ** era of good feelings,” 
may a speedy * amalgamation” of social intercourse 
take place, among all. parties and colours ; --provided, 
that myself and a few others cam Jead them all by the 
hose as we please. 

Tune, “ To Missa Dinah’s Bower.” 








By Silver-Paddle. Good eating and drinking, the 


| way to enjoy the world ; good health being also a ne- 
i céssary article. If we could but renew our yooth, | 
| should say as good old Dr. Watts says, 


** Roll swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
Aud briug the happy day.” 


*“ THE BATTLE OF NIAGARA.” 


Second edition, enlarged. By Joan Neat. Beailti- 
more, 1819. 


There are probably a few peesons. who recollect that 
the first edition of this poem appeared about a year 
ago; that it was read and spokenkindly of by some 
who thought it had merit, although an American pro-_ 


duction; aod that it puzzled some very sapient re- 


viewers in making up their final judgement, to say de- 


cisively whether it sMould be saved oc % damned,” 
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€ considered as a proof that national pride 

tional feeling are getting up in the literary price- 
current, and that the opitiions and decisicns of foreign 
critics are a little depreciated fa value. Many people 
begin to perceive that we can not only make turapike 
roads through the forest: and over the mountains, but 
that, now and then, a persevering, obstinate, haram- 
scarum fe liow, may slip his teading-strings and scramble 
up the mount of Parnassus or the bill of science, far 
enough to look down with pity upon thore who laugh 
ut him for risking his neck in sach a perilons adventure. 
Be teri peculiarly gratified with the preface to this 
editiun of the poem, and we know not when we have 
experienced more sincere pleasure than in perusing it. 
We lke Mr. Neal's independence. He is the first 
man—except OURSELF !—that has had the courage to 
tell truth, to the American people, when he knew that 
a lie would pleace them better, and also make his 
peace With these reviewers, wine adore every thing 
whieu is published in Europe, and “ damn” every 
thing that is written here. We perceive that our 
talm iration of him grows ont of a similarity of feeling, 
# common sentiment of disregard and contempt for all 
second handed opinions. It requires a good share of 


fortitude, as well as courage, to ficht against the 


prejudices of ovr Lountrymen. They listen with aston- 
ishiment to the tales of Europeans who pass through a 
few of our principa! cities and publish an accoutt of 
t.cir tours, but will seldom deign to read the journal 
ofa native, who has explored the remote rezions of 
their country, We have, es a people, no sort of pride, 
*xcept what arises from our invincibility in war. 
“atisfed with the conviction of our physical superiority 
to other nations, we have suffered them too long to lord 
it over our minds, to dictate in matters of taste and 
sentiment, and to keep our opinicns in a state of the 
wast abject slavery. 

Europeaus, at Jeact the Enslish and Scotch, seldom 
:peak of our intellectual or moral condition, but with 
a sneer, and it isa lamentable fact that some Ameri- 
cas, Conscious, perhaps, how little they themselves 
can do to repel the cbicgiy, reiterate the sarcasm, and 
aitempt to outface and to diseourage every literary ef- 
fort. This fact is strikingly exemplified by the crowds 
which, in some places, are running afier Joseph Lan- 
caster,—that disgusting compound of egotism and 
ignorance, of vulgarity and cockneyism,—whose litera- 
ry and mefital accomplishments, when compared with 
those of the meanest pupil in the upper classes of the 
Boston public schools,—are mere tushlights to the 
meridian san. 

But we hope that it will not always be thu:. That 
we have men of science and genios—men whose in- 
tellectual resources are tich and exhaustless,—cannot 
be denied. Wheiher they willever be persuaded to 
come forth and vindicate the honour of the nation, 
and support the claims it may justly prefer to an 
equality with the rest of the world, time must deter- 
mine. We should be sorry, however, to believe that 
the predictions os Mr. Neal in the following paragraph, 
were nothing more thaa the enthusiastic visions ofa 
port.— 

“| know that we have pcet-—noets fall of the fire 
and sublimity of geuius—poets, whose harps shall yet 
be heard, like that of Ariel, in the pauses of the storm : 
—petts, whese trumpets and steeds will be louder 
than the uproar of the elemenis, We have had battles 
worthy of such bards—and we shall have bards worthy 
of our hattles. The genii of painting and poetry always 
appear—and always vanish, together. Our painters 
are already brichtening to the touch of inspiration— 
and the treasuries of Ametican poesy have been dis- 
covered, and will yet prove boundless and inexhausti- 


ble as our mines.” 

Mr. Neal gives a history of his poem, which we will 
not mutilate by ebsidgement, for every man ought to 
read it entire, and it is too long for our use. Some of 
his criticisms on * Tom Moore,” and others of much 
ereater fame, will appear singular and rash, and possi- 
bly foolish, to these who applaud as others do, without 
knowing why or wherefore. But the most amusing 
part of his preface is that which relates his adventure 
in Philadelphis, the * Athens of America.” This, 
too, we would give to the reader but for the reasons 
mentioned above. Besides, jet those who would read 
it, bny the bonk—as we did. It costs but a dollar and 
and a quarter, and is worth twice the money. - 


But there is one other passage in Mr. Neal's Preface | 


w lich we wll transcribe, because it should be read by 
-very body, and possibly epme may read it here, who 
v ili never eee tis book—and because e inexpree- 
sible delight in fretting those fellows whe ét up public 
journals, for no other earthly purpose than to retail 
the opinions and the slang of foreign critics. 


And vet. these are the evardians of American litera- 
tnre, the high priests ef our national temple! Their 
pepers are continnally crowded with foreign trash, and 
extracts from foreign reviews, as if we bad Do opinions 
of ont own, or were incapable of expressing them m 
ovrown Jangusze. To import our literature—and 
such literature too !—it is enough to kindle the in- 
Cignation of the veriest wretch in America. Are we 
so abject, so contemptible ? must we import our opiD- 
ions? and this too, while the American press is teem- 
ing with native productions, spon which the pall of 
oblivion is immediately spread, by the very hands that 
should be foremost in the support and vindication of 
American character. Of what consequence to us, 
comparatively speaking, is the reputation of cotempo- 
rory British writers. Our fame must depend not 
upon reading, but upon wrifing. It is your duty, 
gentlemen editors, your duty to your subscribers ; you 
are pledced to it, as American journalists, to take 
some notice of every publication that appears. If it 
deserve condemnation, cond it—tear it piecemeal, 
—zive a locse to vour indig@ation like men, like 
Americans. If, on the contrary, it bave any merit, 
say ro: speak boldly—speak as if you have confidence 
in your own opinion. Don't about the subject, 
talk af it. Speak to the point. That is your duty. 
Do you know this? If you would see the literature of 
your country take a stand worthy of her reputaticn— 


- 
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net taken notice of.” 

Having commented at such length on Mr. Neal's 
Preface; we shall despatch our present business with 
* Principal poem in afew words. This determina- 
tion may appeat a little, edéd—but we adopt such a 
Course for two reasons which appear to us suficient, 
First, because we find a great deal ia it to speak 
highly of—and to praise all that we think good would 
be to write a book of nearly equal size. Secondly, 
because we find very little in it to condemn 3; and 
what is the use of reviewing elaborately a work, unless 
one can prove that it is full of faults, and not worth 
reading? That The Bale of Niagara has faults, it 
requires No great stretch of credulity 10 believe ; the 
author tells us that it does, and probably most people 
will believe him. Bat still we most be allowed at 
some future time to exercise ovr critical sagacity in 
pomting out afew blemishes, or, ctherwise we shall 
not be supposed to poseess the essential attribute of a 
critic. That it has Gne and noble passages, sparkling 
with the brilliancy of genius and glowing with the 
fervour of poetic imagination, is also true. This swe 
fay, aud we appeal to almost any page, for the verity 
of the assertion. We shall select, without much 
preference, one or two passages. The following are 
from the preliminary poem, and the most invete-ate 
despiser of native literature may be challenged to prove 
that they were not prodaced by a poet. 


*Twas nicht and the breath of the tempest was near ; 
And her plumes were unfolded abroad o’er the sky ; 
The lightnings were beld im their struggling carver ; 
And the song of the waters went patiently by. 
A heaviness was in the air, 
As if some hoveriig shape was there, 
With languid wing; and floating hair ; 
Some cloudy one, whose sluggish flight, 
Was stooping to a dreary home. 
And hung beneath the vault of night, 
A>» if to intercept the light, 
That, bursting wide, and flashing bright, 
Rolied o*er the clouds in pulpy foam : 
All were as still, in: heaven and earth, 
As they that watch’d creation’s birth— 
When 0 !-ma sudden truapet-blast, 
Burst loudly on the ear !———- —and past— 
Then came the roll of drums !—and hizh, 
The cannon's voice went thundering by :— 
And then—-the thvilling bugle cry ! 
And then-—-amid the cloude---were heard, 
Strange fearful echoes to the song ; 
And o’er the skies there shrieked some bird, 
‘Nhat went on viewless wing along ! 
* * * 
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Then a minstrel was seen, and a vision came forth, . 
Like a cold troubled light, o’er the clouds of the north, 
And the Jook of the minstrel was lifted and hizh : 
And the lights of the storm and the lights of the sky, 
While his robe was abroad on the breeze that went by, 
Were flashing and wild in the dark of hip eye : 

M 


A harp was before him—bis hand in the air, 
Yet it paused ere it fell on his echoing lyre, 
And trembled and dwelt, as uplifted m prayer— 
Niagara roll’d !—and the battle was there! 
The pealing of thunder—and rusning of Gre | 
The future in pomp was assembled before him— 
He felt as the pinions of prophecy bore him ; 
And yet, for the dreams of his morning bad flown, 
His heart was oppress’d with a terrof unknown. 


The chill of the night on his spirit was shed, 
Like the damps that abide on the brow of the dead: 
But more than the murmurs of vight were around, 
When he stooped o’er his harp aud awakened a sound ; 
For voices were heard in the air ! 
Like the stirring that comes from the tenanted ground, 
When revelry wanders there ! 
* 


Then he stood on a chiff, when the morning unrolled, 
Her banners cf crimson, and porple, and gold ; 
Her plumage, and robe with its changeable fold ; 

And felt, as be saw all these splendours cutspread, 
As if he had gone where some mighty-one slumbere, 
With the ruins of song, and the relicks of numbers ; 

Who *woke as he heard the unhallowed tread ° 

e * * 


The minstrel smote his harp once more « 
And loudly then there went this strain, 
Unsteadily from shore to shore, 
And died along the distant main. 


My country ! my home! sunny land of my fathers ! 
Where empires unknown in bright solitudes hie ; 
Where Nature, angust in serenity, gathers 
The wonders of mountain, and ocean, and sky : 
Where the blue dome of heaven scarce bounds her 
dominion ; 
Where man is as free as the creatures of ait ; 
As thine Eagle—of fleet, uncontrollable pinion ; 
The gallant gray Bird of the winds : that is there. 


That eagle, whose spirit each morming renews, 
| As her god thro’ unquenchable light she pursues, 

And tosses, her plumes to the trumpet acclaim :— 
| To the rushing of wings, and the screaming of praise, 
‘That ber starry-eyed burslings in ecstacy raise, 

; As they mount with their hosoms all bare in the blaze, 
| Of their idol, whose temple is curtained with flame : 





—* 





| My country ! my home ! in whose hallowed retreats 
| An horizon of blue, with a blue water meets, 
Till the whole like one ocean appears! 
| ‘Till the eye that dwells Jong on the fuint, distant 
verge, 
Bewildered to see the fresh islets emerze. 
Like evergreen grottoes redeemed from the surge, 
Overfiows—in the worship of tears : 
-_ 


Land of white bosoms, and blue laughing eyes : 
Like miniature pictures of transperent skies, 

Where young thoughts, like the blessed, are seen ; 
May those eyes brighten quick at the tale that I tell! 
And O, if it wake bot one white bosom’s swell; 

One heart where dear feeling hath been; 

One pulse that has throbbed in the still of the night, 
In the dream of its soldier afar in the Gght, 
‘m repaid for it over anc over: 
And Columbia may wake when she bears the loud 
strain, ; ; 
And stoop o'er the graves of her children again 
And weep o’er the garlands they wove her : 


And many a berd of my country, who slumbers, 

N eglected—forgotten—oppressed or unknown— 

May arise in his strength, im the grandeur of numbers, 

Sublime on the height of a star Iighted throne— 

And pour out his musick aloft and alune— : 
On the wind of the sky !—and assert his high claim, 
With those who are up for the chaplet of Fame. 
We are conscious that by these mutilations of his 

work some little injustice is done to Mr. Neal, for 

which, as we have already extended this article to an 
anusual length, we shall endeavor to make atonement 


hereafter. 
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can collect his meaning from thé jnizgraphe above tend open 

| menti ed, and from an cab: a eh ceac upee 

| which be declares * christianity the aw. Pie quarrel was oceasioe 
of the land,” be views it a: one of the principal wheels | by ‘with his # bt 
ay haps pies sone ae pour demands apr eae . tobe unfecliag.. ee 
st Watt aren | BE es a ae 
argument in bis wrilings on the.sahject, that would | same day. Uniacke and his second were arraigned 
not equally enfétce the duty of supporung the religion | before the Supreme Coust, charged with the marder of 
of Mahomet, of the Ggand Lama, or of Brama, er in- | Bowie, pleaded not. guiltz, and made their own de- 
deed of any system of Paganism, ia countries where sclea anh enamel theis pendent: festiaed Uy the 
those systems of religion are national establishments ; | laws of honour and duelling, by. the 

Bor can we perceive any analogy in the jong Of ages [ and ae e of 


which children bear to their patents, and those which 
subsist between clergymen and laymen. We think, 
too, he is rather unfortunate in this illustration ; for 
we know of no Jaw which compels children to sup- 
port their parents. The duty is not. denied in either 
case; and ii law is necessary or proper to enforce an 
observance of the daty in either, why is it not extended 
to both ? There is a natural and moral obligation exist- 
ing between children and parents, which is seldom 
violated or disputed, with regard to which there is 
little or no variation of opinion ia any countty ; the 
obligation to support religious teachers is denied by 
many ; the respectable and conscientious sects of 
Baptists and Quakers disclaim all interference of the 
civil law ia their respective religious economies, and 
disdain to accept of its aid. 

| That religion which it may be necessary to support as 
an auxiliary to the political constitution is one thing ; 
that which Jesus Christ revealed is another and a very 
different thing. The former is sevular, and is the same 
in substance in all countries where it is upheld, whether 
in Turkey, in Petia, m India, or in New-England, 
and may be modified and regulated by law or by cus- 
tom, as political considerations or the caprices of 
fathion muy dictate ; the Jatter is spiritual ; it is an 
affection of the heart, which counects man with his 
Creator; an impuise of the soul, whose operations, 


are not to be directed or restrained by mortal wisdom 
or power. 





IMPORTANT PROPOSITION. 


We are extremely anxious to refresh a little from 
the fatigues of editorial duty, by a tour to the country. 
But as times are hard, money scarce, and tarern- 
keepers, ianbolders, and maitres-d’ horel “ confound- 
ed” dear in their charges, the draught will be rather 
too heavy for our breeches pocket. Now what we 
‘have to propose is this—That some of those gentle- 
men who at the Atheneum, Reading Rooms, and 
Insurance Offices, read the Galaxy every week with- 
out paying for it, should get up a subscription,—each 
throw in a trife—say as much as they would give to 
Friend Lancaster or any itinerant preacher—and thus 
furnish us with ‘‘the needfal,” for the journey. In 
| return for this matk of libetality and civility, they shall 
be entitled to an account of our peregrivaticns, with a 


note—particularly in the botanical kingdom—(there 


some parts)—written in the very best style of modern 
travellers, and published in this paper, in portions to 
suit readers of al] seasons, whether summer or wiuter. 

Gentlemen, you can never do better with your 
smal} change—ciinch the bargain at once, and send as 
off upon ovR TRAVELS. 





AN UNKIND CUT. 

‘+ A Layman” has published “ Arguments in addition 
to the former observations on the doctrine of the 
trinity,” and closes his “‘ argument” by an allusion to 
our review, which he says “ appeared in an obscure 
paper.’ Oh, fie, Mr. Layman—to reproach us, with 
obscurity, as if we had not laboured (plaguy bard too) 
for nearly two years, to get into notice. Never re- 
proach your neighbor with ill luck—because that, as 
Dogberry says, is ‘* the gift of nature"*—but to rival in 
popularity “ Johnson, Blair, and Sheridan,” aud like 
them to be pestered with insects, “comes ouly by 
chauce.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Bg good enough to insert among the news srticles 
in your next, the following facts. 1 presume they 
have escaped your observation or you would have no- 
ticed them in your last. 


One of Joseph Bonape-‘e’s horses lately died in 
New Jersey—complaiut not stated. 
Last week's Palladium, 


It has been ascertained by an bypothesis, which has 
been verified in different ways, that ¢be comet on the 
7th July was 4500 miles from the earth. [N. B.—It 
appears that the principal instruments made use of far 
determining this important fact, were three — ‘| 

id. 


Mr. Guille is the first who has ever ascended ina 
ballcon in this country. Ib. 


The ladies, if they permit the wind te kiss their 
bosoms, by suffering it to ‘‘ lay aside their muslin, 
will overheat the gentlemen,” &c. Wed. Pat. 


In the country, every thing looks green but the fac- 
es of those who have just escape from the seaboard ; 
and those who are attending the springs. Cent. 


SOLEMN SERVICES. 

On Thursday Evening next the Mesonic fraternity 
will unite with the Handel and Haydon, and Philo- 
Harmonic Secieties, in commemorating the virtues of 
their deceased friend and brother, Taomas Suita 
Wes. The services will consist of a Eulocy by the 
Rev. Pau! Dean and funereal musicby the Handel and 
Hayda Society, and will be performed in Boylston 
Hail. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


On Tuesday Mr. Andrews Norton was inddcted inte 
office as Dexier Professor of Sacred Literature ; and 








scientifick description of every thing we see worthy of 


are immense preirie: of catnip and motherwort in } 


i 
; 


selling berries with a fale bottom to her by 

which she a Gith part of the whole, 

goods were to the Alms-Howse. . . . ..* 
Enrernatios. The ship United States, arrived at 


Twenty dollar notes of the Franklia Bank of Balti- 
more are in circulation, of the geviege plate, but forged 


signatures Tis peels are cautioned to be careful in 
receiving any of ; 





4 READING ROOM 

Is open in the chamber below the office 
of the Galaxy. It will be commodiously fit- 
ted up for the convenience of those who 
may become subscribers, and supplicd with 
a greater variety of Newspapers, Magazines, 
pamphiets, &c. than any other establishment 
of the kind in town. It is easy of access, 
and will be a pleasant and amusing place of 
resort. 

cp A subscription book,containing more 
particulars, and the terms of subscription 
may be found on the table in the room, 
where those who are disposed to patronize 
the concern are invited to Call. 

Aug. 15. 
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SPasonic Calendar. — 
&e. in Boston and the vi sg a 
Amiceble Lodge, Cambridge, Mo nday Evenin 
St. Paul's R. A. C. Boston, “Tuesday. 
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In this town, Mr. Charles Pike to Miss. Priscilla 
Putnam ; Isaizh Thomas, Esq. of Worcester to Miss 
Rebecca Armstrong. 


In Roxbury, Mr. Eliseh Lewis to Miss Elizabeti: 
tt. 








Deas. 

In this town, Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson; ared 37 ; 
Mrs. Hannah, wife of William Hardy, aged 33; Mrs. 
Mary, wife of G.I. Galvin, eced 29; Mr. John Os- 
born, merchant, aged 48 ; Mrs. Sally Richards, aged 34. 

In Natick, Mrs. Mary Jones, aged 58. | 

In New-Ipswich, Mrs. Lydia, consort of Rev. John 
Parkburst, aged 22. 


In Rockingham, Ver. Mr. Jonas Phillips, aged €3. 





pop Unprecedented Good Luck at Benjamin 
Huntington’s Office, No. 21, Exckangeest. 
oer foliowing Prizes have already been sold at his 


Office in 7th chess of Springfield Bridge Lottery :— 

No. 1731 5000 dolls. No. 3522 - 100 dolls. 
2654 1000 dolls. 802 50 dolls. 
3533 590 dolls. 1815 50 dolls. 
1807 100 dolls. 3934 50 dolls. 
2042 100 dolis. 987 50 dolls. 
The CarrrAt FioAtise Prize of $5000, (which 


was sold to a gentleman in Portland) 8. -H. has had 
the pleasure of paying the cash already.—And all 
prizes sold at his Office will be paid on demand at a 
reasonable discount. 

0 The next. day's drawing will be drawn one of 
the $10,000 Prizes! for chances apply to -B- 
HUNTINGTCN, No. 21, Exchange-street, who sells 
‘more Prizes than at any Office in Bocton. : 

0¢p- A few Tickets and Parts for sale, warranted 
undrawn, August 13. 


On Monday Next, 
HE Springfield Bridge Lottery will continue its 
drawing,—on which day one of the Prizes of 
Ten Thousand Dollars ! ! 
will be drawn.—A few more Parts of Tickets yet un- 


sold, at BOWL Orrice, No. 59, Consmiut. 
N. B. Risg on Monday next. Aug. 13. 


Real Japan Blacking. 


Fe sale by ISAAC BOWERS, Agent, No. 64, 
Broap-Strest, Boston. (<> This Blacking is 
warranted equal, if pot swperior, to apy that has ever 
been imported. Those who are inclined to patronise 
American Manufactures, and to save money, are ine 
vited to make a trial of this iti which will 
be sold about one third ch than that of foreign 
manufacture. Many Gentlemen who have used it give 
it decidedly the preference to Day & Martin’s, and 
declare, that,were the jugs labelled * 97 HIGH HOL- 
BORN,” the most critical connoissear in shining liquid 
would not be able to discover any iaferiority. Retail- 








ers of Backing will find an increase of t, and ex- 
perience no decline of reputation, by giving it a fair 
trial. et Jaly 3. 





ENGLISH STATIONARY ; 
Wieank Book Paper, Xe. 


OR SALE, at the Mostc Sanoos, and Vaarerr 

Store, No. 34, Manget-Sracet, Up Stairs, an 
Invoice of Lowpos manafactured Paper, containing 
Reams of Scorer Rovat, Meorem and Dems Parca: 
Auso, A few Reamsof Tisscg and Liérrea Parss, 
which will be sold cheap, to close an account. 


Day & Martin’s 
JAPAN BLACKING, 


By the Casx, Dozes or SiscLe Borris. Daawine 





Parer, Batsro. Boars, Water Conours, and 
Goty, Morocco, snd various Faact Pargrs, For 
} eale as above. Aug. 6. 
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LYRA BOREALIS. 
SELECTED POETRY. 
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THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 


There is a voice of magie power, 
To charm the old, delight the. young—~ 
In lordly ball, in rustick bower, 
‘Jn every clime, in every tongue, 
Howe’er its sweet vibration rung, 
In whispers low, in poet’s lays, 
There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptured on the voice of praise. 


The timid child, at that soft voice, 
Lifts for a moment’s space the eye ; 
It bids the fluttering heart rejoice, 
And stays the step prepar’d to fly : 
"Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 
And flushes o’er that rosy face : 
%@ Whilst shame and infant modesty, 
Shrink back with hesitating grace. 


The lovely maiden’s dimpled cheek, 
At that sweet voice still deeper glows ; 
Her quivering Jips in vain wovld seek, 
To hide the bliss her eyes disclose ; 
The charm her sweet confusion shows, 
Oft gprings from some low broken word ; 
O ptaise ! to her so sweetly flows 
Thine accent from the lov’d cne heard ! 








The Herd, when a peonle’s voice, 
Proclaims their idol victor near, . 
Feels he not then his soul rejoice, 
Their shouts of love, of praise to hear ? 
Yes ! fame to generous minds is d ear— 
It pierces to their inmost core , 
He weeps who never shed a tear, 
He trembles, who ne’er shook before. 


The Poet too—Ahb well I deem, 
Small is the need the tale to tell ; 

Who knows not that his thought, his dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell ? 
Who knows not that the magick spell, 

Can charm his every care away ; 
In memory cheer his gloomy cel], 

In hope can lend a deathless day, 


*Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the softly breathing sigh, 
When friendship’s lips the tones repeat ; 
But oh ! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we love to hear ! 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It faBs upon the greedy ear. 


The lover lulls his rankling wound, 
By hanging on his fair one’s name ; 
The mother listens for the sound, 
Of her young warrior’s growing fame ; 
Thy voice can soothe the moruning dame, 
Of her soul's wedded partner riven ; 
Who cherishes the hallow’d flame, 
Parted oh earth to meet in heaven ! 


That voice can quiet passion’s mood, 
Can humble merit raise on 1izh, 
And from the wise and from the good, 
It breathes of immortality ; 
There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh— 
My mother, need I say °tis thine ! 
Mary RussEty MitForp. 





There is a sweetness and delicacy of expresssion 
and sentiment in the following verses which entitle 
them to a place in every depart ment sacred to the Mu- 
Ses, 

From the Franklin G azette. 
THE NORTH STAR, 


Mild star that mark’st thy lonely way, 
In yon expanse of cloudless blue ; 
Whose gem-like form and steady ray, 
Attract the heedless peasants view, 
And him whose thoughts to unknown regions stray ; 


Full oft the wanderer, fortune’s child, 
Benighted, sad, and doomed ta roam, 

Beholds with joy thy-aspect mild, 
That tells of happiness and home, 

And guides him onward *mid the trackless wild. 


Oft, too, the sea-boy marks thy beam, 
When ocean sleeps in peaceful calm ; 
While o’er its breast thy peaceful gleam, 
Plays wanton, and with sacred charm, 
Lulls the rapt soul in fancy’s pleasing dream. 
And, oft sweet star, at even-tide, 
When all around is bushed to rest ; 
My thought ascend and pensive glide, 
To distant climes and regions blest, 
Where wo-worn care and grief would gladly hide. 
And fancy whispers in mine ear, 
That those which once were here beloved ; 
To friendship and affection dear, 
Now from this flecting scene removed, 
Repose, bright stars in thy ethereal sphere. W. 
SEER eer: 
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{ ‘Ow this occasion, my respected hearers, 
assembled to commemorate the anniversary 
{ festival of the nativity of the holy St. John, | 
a distinguished patron of masonry, it may 
not be unexpected, that with our reciproca- 
tions of friendly. feelings and joyous con- 
‘gratulations on the return of ‘this day, we 
should mingle some seasonable. reflections, 
Fant recur to the first principles of an insti- 
tution, which we profess. to regard and to 
honour. 
A due respect tothe expectation’ of those 
‘who now honour the masonic fraternity with 
their presence, induces me. briéfly to trace 
ithe origin, progress, and tendency of an or- 
der, which from its infancy has withstood the 
combined attacks of ignorance and bigotry, 
and marched with firm, undeviating and tri- 
umphant career, towards the goal of respec- 
tability, of honour, and of happiness. 
Those who have been admitted within the 
walls of the Masonic Temple ; who have 
examined the solidity, symmetry, and mag- 
nificence of the edifice, and admired the 
rich and chaste ornaments which embellish 
its pillars, its wajis and its dome ;—who 
have studied with attention the propriety of. 
its component parts, and comprehend at a 
single view the harmony and grandeur of its 
majestic whole ;—although the exhibition 
we present may rot interest them by its nov- 
elty, or delight by its colours, will, neverthe- 
less, receive with a patience and respect due 
to their moral and intrinsic worth, the im- 
pressive truths of an institution erected to 
God, and dedicated to the holy St. Johns, 
The moral sense, unlike tke physical or 
natural appetite, is not é#itiated by frequent 
reception of similar nutriment. Whiie its 
proper aliment cherishes and invigorates by 
inherent virtues, instead of palling the taste, 
it becomes by habitual use more attractive 
and desirable. As the organ of vision re- 
ceives with unwearied and grateful sensa- 
tion the pure rays of heaven’s great lumina- 
ry, so “the mind’s eye” dwells with delight- 
ful and increasing enjoyment on the bright 
yet mild illumination of moral and intellect- 
ual light. Theemind that is influenced by 
proper affections, and regulated by perma- 
nent and virtuous principles, will receive 
with a satisfaction proportionate to their im-. 
portance the exposition of truths, however 
frequent their repetition, which necessarily 
affect its temporal or eternal happiness. - 
In this axiom, I tender to the “ brethren 
of the mystic tie,” my apology and my justi- 
fication for adverting to the fundamental 
principles of our order, with which they 
must already have general acquaintance, and 
which in their regular advances in masonic 
knowledge they must often have seen clear- 
ly illustrated, and strikingly enforced. If, 
then, uninfluenced by the ambition of arrest- 
ing your attention by the novelty of our re- 
marks, and of seeking a course, which the 
moralist or mason has not trodden, we con- 
fine our pursuit within the circumference 
which custom has sanctioned as our boun- 
dary, we trust we shall not give offence to 
those whose fect have travelled the same 
paths, and whose eyes have rested on the 
same prospects. The language of truth de- 
lights by its simplicity, and enforces convic- 
tion by its manly confidence. ‘l'o this lan- 
guage will the upright mason ever confine 
himself, while treating on subjects whith 
affect the honour or tke utility of his frater- 
nity. He will not seek to dazzle by the 
scintillations of wit, nor cast aside the pure 
and holy diction of sincerity for the meretri- 
cious allurements of fancy or fiction. The 
regulations, the principles, the object, and 
the tendency of our institution are so inti- 
mately connected with the duties and hap- 
Ppiness of mankind, that to exhibit them in 
their true light must naturally secure for 
them the approbation and support of the 
virtuous and wise, ead instrumental 
in promoting peace, » and good will a- 
mongst men. 
We are aware that prejudice and scepti- 
cism will discern in the harmony of our sys- 
tem nothing but disorder, and impute to un- 
merited panegyric, to dishonourable finesse, 
or to distempered enthusiasm, the sober and 
| ingenuous relation of its excellence. But to 
prejudice and scepticism, “ which meet with 
darkness in the day time, and grope in the. 
noonday as in the night,” we do not address 
ourselves. While we regret. to see them 
wandering in the dark and dreary mazes of 
error, we have no expectation of shedding 
light in their patis, or of removing the self 
imposed film from their eyes. From duty 
and from inclination we aim not to proselyte; 
but if hy an honest and honourable exposi- 
tion of the principles, which have inspired 
our hearts with sentiments of amity and af- 
fection towards our brethren, and of uattach- 
ment and fidelity to our institution, we may 
convince any whom curiosity, or a charita- 
ble beticf in the existence of worth in a so- 
ciety of which they are not members, may 
have drawn hither, that F reemasonry tends 
to promote the virtue and the happiness of 








MASONIC, | 


man, we shall have accomplished our hopes, 


and rest satisfied, that we have not “ labour- 
ed in vain.”?— 




















tur iollowing Appregss, delivered before 
Coninrsras Lopce at Concord, on the an- 


niversary festival of St. John the Baptist, A 


the pale of Masonry, 


With these views, and in this hope, we 
shail offer a few remarks on the origin and. 
nature of Freemasonry, and on its tendency 


s «| to produce beneficial effects on the lives and 
L. 5819, by W. J. Wuzere, Esq. will be 


read with picusure, not only by the Frater- 
nity of Freemasons, but by the scholar and 
Senilemaa of taste, who may not be within 


happiness of mankind. In attempting this, 
while we hold in remembrance that it is a- 
mong the frst and last cares of @ mason to 
guard against an exposure of those secrets 
which reason, prudence, and duty should 
preserve inviolate, we shall endeavour to 
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give a fair and correct portrait of the fea- 
tures, and a faithful representation of the’ 
character, of. our institution: | 
Masonry, in its most extensive character, 
has been considered under the denomina- 
tions, oferative and sfeculative. For a 
knowledge of what is intended by opcrative 
masonry, little is requisite to be explained. 
Its name is sufficiently indicative of its char- 
acter, and notwithstanding its importance to 
man in the earlier ages of the world, and the 
influence it may have had in the introdac- 
tion and establishment of speculative mason- 
ry, yet on this alone do the fraternity at the 
present day repose their pride, and their 
glory ; their affections, their happiness, and 
their hope. Freemasonry has been well de- 


‘fined, “a moral order, formed by virtuous. 


men, with the praiseworthy design of recal- 
ling to mind the most’ serious and important 
truths in the midst of the most innocent and 
rational enjoyments, founded on brotherly 
love, relief, and friendship.” 

Much of the respect and importance at- 
tached to human institutions is in direct pro- 
portion to the antiquity of their origin. The 
mind views with a curiosity, which novelty 
does not always excite, and witha sdélemnity 
Avhich it rarely inspires, the relics of genius 
or of art which have survived: the ravages of 
time, and which bear record of the lapse of 
ages. It delights in retrospective vision 
through the long vista of departed years, 
and loves to linger amid the deepening 
shades of antiquity. Mow grand, how solemn, 
and how sublime is the spectacle which ina- 
sonry in this respect presents to our vicw ! 
With what admiration, and with what rever- 
ence shall we regard our institution, whose 
foundations were laid deeg# and strong in 
years beyond the flood ! The convulsions of 
nature, the destroying angel of war, the 
blind fury of i;norance, and the fell madness 
of bigotry, have swept into the depth of o- 
blivion institutions of a far more recent date, 
and time has long since crumbled into 
dust monuments which were vainly dcsizn- 
ed to defy his ravages. Arts, sciences, the 
procuctions of nature and intelligence, have 
yielded to decay, and their memory has per- 
ished from the earth. But Freemasonry 
has withstood the silent yct ceaseless pres- 
sure of time, and the bold asssaults of ruth- 
less barbarity. Far from sinking under the 
violence of opposition, far from yielding 
aught of its struciure to the incessant and 
rapid current of years, it has gathered 
freshness and strength from the progress of 
uges. Jt has stood ; yes, and it shall stand 
in the majesty of its strength, firm as the 
everlasting hills, and eternal as the immuta- 
ble principles of truth. 

It may not be expected that we should 
trace our institution to the days of its infan- 
cy. The research, indeed, would afford 
much of interest to the philosopher and the 
moralist ; but it is more particularly our 
province to show what it is, than what it has 
been. It shall suffice to observe, that the 
curious inquirer will find satisfactory evi- 
dence that it originated in the carlicst ages 
of the world. 

At the time of the building of the Temple 
for the Lord God, by the wise monarch of 
Israel and his nodle coadjutors, about one 
thousand years before the Heavenly Host 
shouted hosannas at the coming of the Prince 
of Peace, Freemasonry assumed a new and 
glorious aspect. It was then reduced to a 
sfstem, in which were blended 1a happy 
union symmetry, beauty and sublimity. It 
was then, “when the Lord gave Solomon 
wisdom, as he promised him,”—when “there 
was peace between Hiram and Solomon, and 
they two made a league together,” that these 
illustrious lights in masonry, in conjunction 
with him whose memory is ever sacred with 
masons, whose skill none could cxcel, and 
whose faith and fidelity dangers and death 
could not overcome,—“ contrived by the cs- 
tablishment of certain peculiar rules and 
customs, to be invariably observed, by me- 
chanical and practical allusions, to instruct 
the craftsmen employed in building that ma- 
jestic fabric in principles of the most sub- 
lime speculative philosophy, tending 10 the 
glory of.God, and to secure to them tempo- 
ral and eternal blessings, as well as to unite 
speculative and operative masonry.” Suc- 
ceeding ages have incorporated the fruits of 
their experience, wisdom, and improvements 

with the system thus formed, and its pro- 
gress towards perfection has, with some few 
exceptions, been gradual and uninterupted. 

In England, where records and tradition 
inform us our order has flourished from the 
time of its introduction by the Romans, the 
science of speculative masonry received im- 
portant accessions of improvement about the 
tinfe of Sir Christopher Wren, a most illus- 
trious architect and mathematician, who was 
born in 1632. Atthat bright era in mason- 
ry, its principles and honours were more 
widely diffused, and more liberally bestowed 
than they had been at any former period, 
and were extended to the wise, the virtuous, 
and the meritorious of all professions, who 
were regularly approved.and. initiated into 
the order. One hundred and two years have 
this day elapsed since the fundamental priv- 
ileges, the powcrs, and the duties of lodges 
of masons, as they now exist, were establish- 
ed and defined. By these regulations the 
institution became more svstematic, more 
-pertect, and more beneficial in its effects to 
its members, and to the community, and 
without these no body of masons can ever be 


recognized as a regular, or constitutional 
lodee, 
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first settlement of this country, is 

date ; the first grand lodge havi 
formed in 1733. From that time to the 
ent, the growth of masonry has been 
and uniform, and furnishes evidence 
is acquiring the approbation and est 
the eandid, the liberal Bhd. the wise, 
is indeed the day of its prosperity, 
trust that ere long the principles of 
stitution, andits beneficial effects in pr 
ing the cause of piety, of virtue, of p 
thropy and, happiness, may become se , 
ally known and felt, that it:shall be fpfines. 
ev ridiculed by the, thoughtlessness of ¥ 
or aspersed by the deliberate invectiyes of 
calumny. : Sen ne aa 
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TO BE CONTINUED, 






ON DEATH. = 
“In one of the volumes of posthumous. 
works of M. de Florian,.e short. account of 
his life is prefixed, and this contains part off 
a sermon of his composition. He was at 
that time one of the pages ofthe duke dé. 
Penthicvere, and not yet fifteen years of age. 
The curate of St. Eustache was .conversing 
with the duke about sermons, and young de 
Floriat joining the conversation, maintaine 
ed that a sermon was not a matter of difiéute 
ty in composition, and that he> thought 
himself capable of writing one, if it wére 
required, 

The prince took him at his word, and. ofe 
fered to bet fitty Louis d°ors that he did get 
succeed, The curate was to be. umping, 
De Florian set himself to work, andin a few. 
days produced the fruits of his labor. Wat’ 
was the surprise of the duke and the curate 
when they heard the young lad recite a sere 
mon on Death, which migit have stood the 
test of the press! The prince acknowledges 
ed he had lost the wager, and directly na 
the moncy, saying, he had great pleasure in 
losing it. The curate carried off the — ger- 
mon, and preached it in his parish church,’ 
Here follows all that has been found among 
his manuscripts; if the age and situation. of ° 
the writer be considered, they are precioes 
memorials of his tateuts. He died in 1795, ° 
not having attained the age of, forty. . 

** Death is. cvery where ; it is in the tithes 
that the ambitious man seeks to’ obtain, it” 
is in the treasure that the miser hoards, itis” 
in the pleasures the voluptuous man aks 
he enjoys ; death is the basis and end! + : 
every thing. Follow me in the world, con- 
template with me all the world holds tar, 
und behold death evercy where. be 

‘© That grandee of the earth, who, proud 
of his high birth,of his dignities, believes him- 
self kneaded of more noble clay tian 1 am; 
that grandee tv whom. we pay the price of 
what his ancestors have done, and who - 
dares to look on our homage as-a tribute he 
imposed on us at his birth, that grandeg. 
owes every thing to death ; he is ts worky 
he holds from it alone all which constitutes, 
his false glory. Let him produce the tities, 
which elevate him above his equals ; every 
one of those titles isa gift of death. His. 
nobility ! this is founded on a heap of corps- 
es ; the more the heap increases the more 
illustrious it becomes ; a load of dust is the 
throne of that nobility of which he is so 
proud, and shortly he will himself-become a 
step to that funeral throne, His dignities ! 
to whom doeshe owe them ? to death, which 
has carried off those who deseryed and ac- 
quired them ; death has reaped the man, 
the title remains, and this ambitious noble 
holds it from death. i 

“ That miser who has spent his life in 
diminishing his wants, who has forgotten 
that God has only given him riches to  re- 
lieve the poor, that miser at last has arrived 
at the pitch of smothering the voice of na- 
ture. The unfeeling habit of repulsing the 
unfortunate, has rendered him deaf to their 
complaints ; he hears not the. crics vf the 
wretch who begs a bit of bread, that he may 
live another day ; he sees not those ‘star- 
ving children who struggle fur the scanty 
morsels moistened with the sweat of Aheir 
father ; he heeds not that young girl, who, 
pursued by misery and vice, begs his — 
cour to preserve her innocence; _Rothing. 
moves him, nothing affects him, his fero- 
cious heart is incapable of relenting. — Ie 
carries to his hoard that treasure which he 
fancies was attempted to be extorted. from: 
him, and deposits it there, applauding . sp 
awn barbarity ; he does not even feel. ae: , 
remorse. Suffering humanity crics aot far. 
him ; but death alone bas not lost Its righty. 
it lies in wait in the place where he has- 
hidden his riches. ‘The barbarian is affeet- 
ed whilst counting his gold, the ~mere ae 
thafhe must one day, in spite of pt A 
leave itto greedy heirs, poisons alt oa 
pleasures he takes In accumula a 
views, with sighs, the vile metal whieh 10 ns ; 
the destiny of his life 5 3 few tears, for : ‘ 
first time, roll down his checks, As.weath 
only forms this miracle, so only death cath 
make itselfheard ! ceath is placed im the 
midst of his treasures, and from thence cries, 
to him,—remember thou art but dust ! 





SELECT? SENTENCES, — 

Take care never to shew your mind other- , 
wise than in full dress—uniess its dishabille 
be adjusted with all the care and decorums . 
recuisite to rtnder it intcresting and elegant. 

Idlencss has noddvocatc—but many /riendée 
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